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were considering the passage of a code of laws which their people
would obey in preference to the "bogus laws" of the territorial legisla-
ture. Such a code would create a conflict of laws which would give new
license for civil disobedience, resistance to officers, violence, and blood-
shed.
Faced with this danger, Walker concentrated on persuading the
free-state men to abandon their plan. He attended church at Lawrence.
He presented $1,000 in local railroad stock to aid a projected young
ladies' seminary. All told, he spent a week at the meeting of the free-
state legislature and convention at Topeka, laboring with the various
delegates in public and in private.31 The climax of his effort was his
so-called Topeka speech, which was quoted from one end of the country
to the other.
In planning this speech Walker tried to be realistic. He had learned
that it was useless to urge die Republicans to participate in the delegate
election for the administration's constitutional convention; even had
they been willing, few of them had been enumerated in die territorial
census, and most therefore were ineligible. Instead, he would try to
persuade them to enter the contest for the third territorial legislature,
which was to be chosen in October; the right to vote in this poll was not
dependent upon the census rolls. He also hoped they might be deterred
from enacting their own code of laws. Most important, he would at-
tempt to induce them to take part in the referendum on the constitution,
which he was determined the convention yet to be chosen should order.
If he failed in this, his mission had been in vain.
So Walker put into his Topeka speech everything he had. He pledged
the free-state "assembly" that, if the constitutional convention did not
submit slavery as a separate question, "I will join you, fellow citizens, in
lawful opposition to their course. And I cannot doubt, gentlemen, that
one much higher than I, the chief magistrate of the Union, will join
you in opposition." 82 This pledge and the Governor's other efforts were
effective, at the moment. The Topeka legislators disbanded without
enacting their own law code, and without committing themselves
against Walker's other propositions; also they seemed more inclined to
participate in the fall balloting. But they kept their separate political
identity; they applied the money sent by their eastern friends to main-